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unconsciously formed the habit of speaking of entropy with the positive and negative signs reversed from what they naturally should be. Just as, in speaking of space-energy, in order to be consistent we have been forced to substitute the idea of propinquity, or lack of space, for space itself, as a measure of intensity, so, in speaking of thermal energy, in order to be consistent, we should always refer to entropic changes in terms of lack of solidity. Solidity tends to decrease, in the universal thermogic aspect of thermal phenomena, just as persistently and uniformly as temperature tends to decrease in their work-performing or laborious aspects. Had the idea of entropy and thermogic tendencies been originally thus handed out to the student right end foremost, as a simple universal tendency of solidity to disappear in impact and friction, quite similar to the tendency of temperature to disappear in work-performance, the subject would never have become so enshrouded with mystery and awe as it is at present. But now, so strong is habit, it will be a long and difficult task before the customary algebraic signs of entropy will be reversed.
These two universal tendencies are the energetic gravitations. Each prevails as constantly as does the Newtonian centripetal gravitation of mass and centrifugal gravitation of motion. In mechanical energy these tendencies are, as to its intensity, that of either unusual velocity, unusual space or unusual propinquity to decrease to a minimum; as to extensity, that of the mass-pairing of matter to proceed to a maximum, in its further and further subdivision (or, in other words, the tendency of the solidity of all matter toward a minimum). In thermal energy these tendencies are that of temperature to decrease and that of entropy to increase. All thermal phenomena are the result of a balance between these two gravitational tendencies; for the gravitations act always in opposition, in a counterbalance between each other and with outside conditions. Sometimes one prevails over the other, sometimes the other over the one; sometimes both together prevail over outside forces, sometimes both are overcome thereby.
If Fig. 12 be held up by its upper left-hand corner, the thermal path BCADEFGH will then appear as the somewhat irregular path of a pendulum-bob, swinging from the point of suspension. Just as the bob of a real pendulum is impelled perfect gas, at the right. In this we see that we have pressure,some slight expansive vapor-ttling to the dignity of the instructor posing as a Guide to the Truth, that he can express his feelings only ^ by a free quotation from Mr. Burgess's 'Purple Cow'—with apologies to the Cow, as well as to Mr. Burgess:
